DANTE & SPENSER

Is loosened from this body, it may find

Favour with thee.' So I my suit preferred:

And she so distant, as appeared, looked down

And smiled; then towards the eternal fountain turned.1

sorrise e riguardommi;
poi si torn6 a 1' eterna fontana.

In that sublime passage earthly passion is fused
and sublimated into religious devotion. Beatrice
smiles, but then turns back to God from Whom came,
and in Whom is made perfect, her 'love for Dante.
One may keep the lines in mind to use, in the way
Arnold suggested, as a touchstone with which to
test Spenser's religious verse, and so to realise the
difference between a poet who has accesses of pious
feeling and a great religious poet. For Spenser is
more akin to Petrarch than to Dante. For him too
love is at once an ennobling inspiration and a
stumbling-block in the heavenward journey^ For all
his protest against Burleigh's condemnation, in the
end he cries peccavi:

Many loose lays (Ah, woe is me the more)
In praise of that mad fit, which fools call loue,
I haue in the heat of youth made heretofore
That in light wits did loose affection moue.*

The primary reference may be to thejlymne
but it must also be to the large place given to the
theme of love in The Faerie Q^eene^ and imply an
a3mTssioh~ tHat he had not quite acHieved the great*
Christian poem "of which he had dreamed in setting!
Mt. But 1 am anticipating. What 1 wish to do is
to examine candidly The Faerie Queene as a

1 Dante: Paradise* xxxi. 70-93, Cary's translation.
1 An Hymne of heavenly Loue, v. 2.
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